note may refer only to their life with her at Smallhythe which began in
1909. "For the last four years Elena and her two wonderful children,
my most beloved grandchildren, have lived with me, and I am most
happy, and not alone. Ted comes and goes from his work in Italy, and
this must soon fix them all there. Meanwhile, they are my joys."
Ellen Terry had not been a foolish-fond mother, and in these days
she was not a foolish-fond grandmother. She was indeed far more daft
about Elena, whose single-hearted devotion to her son and his work won
her heart, than about Elena's offspring. The "wonderful children" were
not spoiled by flattery. Their grandmother was a stern critic of their first
attempts to act and draw; she taught them early that art is something
more than a game, and that they must work, not play at it. She soon
recognised that although the boy at this time had the greatest desire to
act, and was more teachable, the girl had more natural talent for the
stage. Ellen Terry's conviction that "poor old Nenny," as she often
called her backward pupil, was a born actress, did not seem strange to
those who noticed how completely the dull, rather apathetic child, less
graceful and charming than litde Teddy in real life, was transformed in
the theatre. The few appearances on the stage she made in early youth
justified Ellen Terry's belief in her vocation. She was never to follow it
however. In 1907 both children returned to Italy with their mother, and
any chance Nellie had of wearing her grandmother's mantle was de-
stroyed. Teddy suffered less from the change of environment. He de-
veloped, under his father's guidance, into an expert wood-engraver, and
now promises to have a distinguished career as an artist. It is as an artist,
not as an actor, that he will be associated with the theatre. His talent for
scene-design has hitherto been chiefly employed in film-studios.
Ellen Terry records in her diary little Teddy's first appearance on the
stage "as an Actor, speaking words." It was at a matinee given by Jean
Sterling Mackinlay, who had recently begun those holiday performances
for children which are now a firmly established institution. Teddy played
the Bear-prince in "Snow White and Red Rose," not to the complete
satisfaction of his critical granny. "He was good, but not so good as at
rehearsal. He wrestled to get his bearskin off at the moment the bear
turns into a prince, and was too rough. He looked more like a dear little
ploughboy than a prince, when he had got rid of the skin! It was a case
of 'trop de zele.' He was too anxious to be in time." Earlier this year
(1915) both grandchildren had "walked on" in "The Princess and the
Pea," a ballet-pantomime in which Ellen Terry appeared with Adeline
Gene*e at the Haymarket in aid of "The Invalid Kitchens of London,"
which not being a war charity, was in urgent need of funds. She took
the last call with Teddy and Nellie. To some present this was the most
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